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wish many readers in this country. The fire of the author's rest- 
less, sentient nature glows upon almost every page. I do not 
recall having read anything so intelligently charming as the chap- 
ters entitled " Discovering the World " and " Boyhood's Years." 
The making of a considerable, even a great, man, — what secret, 
after all, could be more "interesting" than that? 

Paul Harboe. 



"the purchase of elorida."* 

Hubeet Bruce Fuller's monograph on the second step in the 
territorial expansion of the United States will, in all probability, 
arouse considerable interest among the historians by reason of 
its boldness and its breadth; but to the critic it is chiefly signifi- 
cant as illustrating to an extreme degree what are, perhaps, the 
two most distinctive tendencies in modern American historical 
writing. The first, which is deserving of warm praise, relates to 
point of view; the second, to treatment. Time was, and not so 
long ago, when there was reasonable ground for the complaint that 
American historians were wont to write as Americans first and 
as historians afterwards. To-day, on the contrary, it may safely 
be affirmed that, in respect to the fundamental requisite of free- 
dom from the passions and prejudices of patriotism, the American 
historian compares favorably with the historian of any other 
nationality. 

Indeed, in his earnest desire to deal fairly with all, he occa- 
sionally falls into the opposite error of doing something less than 
justice. to his own country. This was the case, for example, with 
Captain Mahan's recent monumental study of the second war 
with Great Britain, and it is the case with Mr. Fuller's work, 
which assails generally entertained beliefs almost as harshly as 
did "Sea Power in its Eelations to the War of 1812." His 
presentation of the events leading up to, and the circumstances 
attending, the purchase of Florida may be conveniently and 
sufficiently summarized in a few sentences. Noting how the 
seeds of future controversy were sown during the Revolution by 
the terms Spain demanded as the price of an American alliance, 
he definitely locates the origin of dispute in the boundary 

•"The Purchase of Florida." By Hubert Bruce Fuller. Cleveland: 
The Burrows Brothers Company. 
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clauses of the Treaty of Paris. He then dwells on the clashes 
between the American and Spanish settlers along the southern 
and western boundaries, and on the efforts of Spain to disrupt 
the Republic, making it very evident that Spanish intriguing 
was doomed from the moment of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Now the scene shifts to Washington, Paris, and Madrid, 
an elaborate account being given of the negotiations which were 
consummated in the futile Treaty of 1795 and in the Louisiana 
Purchase, which is denounced as the cession of territory to which 
Prance had no title. Louisiana secured, the argument proceeds, a 
deliberate and systematic campaign was begun by the United States 
to compel Spain to part with the two Ploridas, the campaign 
comprising the presenting of enormous and unwarranted bills 
for war-time damages, the advancing of an untenable claim to 
West Florida, the fomenting of insurrections in Spanish terri- 
tory, the rendering material assistance as well as moral support 
to the South-American revolutionists, and the actual seizing and 
occupying of Spanish forts and towns. In a word, Mr. Puller 
regards the Florida acquisition as the result of methods fully as 
unscrupulous and shameless as those which, later, brought about 
the despoiling of Mexico. 

In this there can be little question that he goes too far. Con- 
ceding the illegality and indefensibility of much of the Florida 
policy of the American Government, it must be remembered that 
all the right was not on the side of Spain, and that the irritating 
attitude maintained by Spain during the years when the fate of 
the Republic was trembling in the balance, was largely respon- 
sible for the enduring animosity of, and the overt acts of hostility 
committed by, the men of the border. More than this, the Mex- 
ican affair differed from the Floridian in lacking the element of 
inevitability, which, argue as Mr. Fuller may, is plainly ap- 
parent even in his own pages. But, if we cannot accept his 
final conclusion, and if we must feel that his indictment is un- 
duly severe, it is none the less true that his researches among the 
doraments have brought to light many facts assisting to a better 
understanding of the specific problems under issue, and of early 
American diplomacy in general. For which reason his treatise 
will undoubtedly find a place in the working library of the his- 
torical student. 

It will not make an equally successful appeal to the historical 
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reader, laboring as it does under the burden of the second of 
the two tendencies mentioned above. This is the tendency to 
underestimate, even completely to ignore, the importance of style 
and narrative skill. Possibly, as Goldwin Smith has suggested, 
this is but the natural consequence of carrying to an extreme the 
passion for research. Possibly, at least in part, it is due to the 
circumstance that, as a rule, American historians are primarily 
teachers, rather than writers, of history. Whatever its cause, 
it is a fact to be reckoned with and deplored. No more than 
fiction may history hope to fulfil its mission unless it be cast 
in a form that will grip the interest and arouse the imagination. 
In the words of Hilaire Belloc, history is essentially the telling 
of a story, of a great story and of a true story. Appreciating 
this, and writing before the days when investigation was made 
a fetich, Parkman and Prescott and Fiske, to name only Amer- 
icans, wrote in a vein that still holds a vast audience despite the 
criticisms of latter-day research — criticisms which, by the way, 
seldom reach the readers of this trio's works. 

Of course, not every historian can be a Parkman, a Prescott 
or a Fiske, but every historian should be at least readable, and 
it is precisely this quality that is most lacking in the American 
historians of to-day, whose concern seems to be for detail, ac- 
curacy, and accumulation. There are a few exceptions, but 
exceedingly few, and Mr. Fuller, notwithstanding his manifest 
opportunity for a vivid, moving, dramatic narrative, is not among 
them. Consider the possibilities of his theme — the early con- 
flicts and intrigues, with the Bevolution as a background; the 
southern and western migration; the struggles with the Indians; 
the rage of the hardy pioneers at the closure of the Mississippi; 
the visionary empire-builders who labored to press on and wrest 
both Florida and Mexico from Spain; the plotters, Spanish and 
American, who conspired to sever the Union; the diplomats, 
seeking to turn to their advantage the troubles of America; the 
statesmen, trying to save the republic and make provision for 
the morrow; the dramatic consummation of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase ; the plight of Spain at the mercy of Napoleon ; the contest, 
diplomatic and military, over the ownership of West Florida; 
the occupation of, and operations in, both Floridas during the 
War of 1812; the filibustering expeditions to aid the revolution- 
ists of South America ; the romantic, if high-handed and murder- 
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©us, career of Jackson in the Seminole War; the storm raised by 
his conduct; and, finally, the yielding of Spain to the inevitable, 
and her departure from the Peninsula that had seen so much 
torture and rapine and bloodshed since first Pedro Menendez 
seized it for King Philip in the long-gone days of the sixteenth 
century. 

Surely, here is material for a narrative that shall stir and 
fascinate, and still be true. But this narrative Mr. Fuller has 
not written. Instead, he has elected to give us a " state-paper " 
history, a monument, it is true, to tireless industry and pains- 
taking analysis, but nevertheless a " state-paper " history, and as 
such destined to gain only a limited circle of readers. 

H. Addington Bruce. 



"the call op the blood."* 
If " The Call of the Blood " is not a second " Garden of 
Allah," it is at least a story written along the same spiritual and 
artistic lines, and very naturally so; there is more than the 
popular success of " The Garden of Allah " to account for it. 
Never had an author come more conspicuously into his own than 
Mr. Hichens when he gave us that really wonderful rendering of 
the desert and the story of passion which dramatized the desert 
life. He began his writing career as the clever and sophisticated 
parodist of an ultra-decadent social type; to-day it is hard to 
think of him as the author of "The Green Carnation." To be 
sure, " The Garden of Allah " has all the modern's subtle intel- 
lectual and aesthetic sense; but it deals with an elemental ex- 
perience and in the simplicity of spiritual mood which comes 
to the man who is mastered by the emotion of his subject. Evi- 
dently, the experience behind " The Garden of Allah " would 
serve the author again; one doubts whether he will soon escape 
from it as an artist. In the new story, he has deliberately pur- 
sued the same means to the same end. Although the scene is 
shifted from the Desert of Sahara to Sicily, the motive is still 
the call of the sun to natures restricted by the Northern civiliza- 
tion. There is the same effort to present the genius of a locality, 
to body it forth dramatically in the love-story. What was per- 

*"Tlie Call of the Blood." By Robert Hichens. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 



